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** Show up the heroes, one by one.” 
LEGION CLUB. 
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THE 








subjoin. The matter is as important, 
all the circumstances considered, as any 
that has come before us for a long time. 
Pray read the whole with attention, and 
pause in every part of it. This affair 
serves to explain other affairs; and, all 
together, the times are full of interest. 
It is only by paying great attention to 
these appearances that we can correctly 


judge of what is likely to happen, and 


of what we ourselves ought to do. 


REFORM MEETING, 


A Meeting of the Society for the Promotion 
of Reform in Parliament was held at the Free- 


| masons’ Tavern on the 16th instant. About 


On the late proceedings at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, in London. 


| 
Barn-Elm Farm, 26th July, 1830, 
My Frienps, 

You cannot look at the present state | 
of things, without seeing that a change 
of some sort, and a great change, is at 
hand. Years cannot now pass without | 
some great and important alteration. | 
Endless are the signs of this; but! 
amongst all these signs, none is more} 
striking than that which, the other day, | 
appeared at the Freemasons’ Tavery, | 
a full account of which I am now about | 
to give you. It was reporthed in so} 
slovenly and villanous a manner by the | 
reporthers (of whom I shall, another | 
time, speak at large), that the report, | 
which I shall presently insert, will need | 
a great deal of explanation and com-| 
mentary. 

This was a meeting for the purpose 
of forming a Sociery FOR EFFECTING | 
A ParuiaMENTARY Rerorm. Monck, | 
late member for Reading, was in the | 
chair; Hume, Hosuovse, and, at last, | 
Burperr, were there, and took a part | 
in the proceedings. These proceedings, 
even as recorded in this report, are 
deeply interesting; but they call for a} 





commentary of considerable length. I, 
beg you to read all the report with | 
great care, and to pay particular atten- | 
tion to the passages marked by italic 
characters; and then to bestow your at- 
tention on the observations that I shall 


half-past one o’clock nearly two hundred per- 
sons had assembled, and the call to take the 
chair became loudand general. Shortly after. 
wards Mr. Monck, M.P., accompanied hy 
Messrs. Hume, Hobhouse, Colonel Jones, and 


| several other Gentlemen, entered the room, 
| Mr. Henry Hunt had arrived a few minutes 


before, and as he walked up to the table was 
loudly cheered. Mr, Hobhouse was not re- 
ceived in the same cordial manner; he was 
cheered by many, but some cried out, * Hod-~ 
house and Select Vestries”’ ; aud this allusion 
to Mr. Hobhouse’s recent Parliamentary ef- 
fort was received in a way not very flattering 
to that gentleman. In the course of the day 
there were at least three hundred persons 
present. 

Col. Jones moved that Mr. Monck should 
take the chair, and the resolution was at once 
carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Monck said, that as it had pleased the 
meeting to call him to the chair, he should 
obey their call willingly, readily, and heartily, 
aud he only regretted that they had not fixed 
on some one whose talents could be of more 
service to them than his. However, though 
his powers were but humble, he could assure 
the meeting they should be exerted most cheer. 
fully im support of the cause for which that 
meeting had been called ; and in the particu- 
lar duty which he was now desired to under- 
take, he promised them that they should at 
least find him an impartial Chairman (hear, 
hear). The object for which they had been 
assembled was to forward the cause of reform ; 
a cause on which, as much had been both 
spoken and written, much difference of opi- 
nion existed. He trusted that that difference 


'of opinion which related chiefly to details 


would not be suffered to interrupt their har- 
mouy ; and that hecause a man admitted only 
one of the great principles without which 
other persons might think no reform could be 
effectual, he would not be treated as an ene- 
my to reform; while, on the other hand, no 
man should be censured as a visionary or a 
A 
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revolutionist, because he went the full length | corruption ; the majority of the members had 
of asserting that all those principles ought to; no constituents to answer to; aud therefore 
be adupted. The cause of reform had two sets | those who had, like his honourable friend 
of enemies, external and internal; the first) (AJr. JJobhouse), and who did their duty like 
were those whose interest in the corrupt sys-| him (partial applause) , sitting side by side 
tem now existing made them enemies of re-| with, and constantly supporting that model of 
form ; the last those who quarrelled with! a@ member of Parliament, Mr. Hume (loud 
their brother reformers on points such as/ cheers), struggled but in vain. He should 
those to which he had alluded. He trusted] not detain them further. The fact he had 
he should see no such differences this dav, | mentioned showed, that whatever else might 
but that every reformer would hold out the) be said of the Union with Ireland, that Union 
hand of fellowship to every other reformer, had not tended to strenethen the whole em- 
however they might differ on the details of pire so much as it had injured the country, 
the subject (Applause). Of the necessity of ; by adding the gross corruption of its system 
reform, no man not interested in maintaining | of represeutation to our own, which was al- 
the present abuses could donbt. ‘They had ready corrupt enough (Cheers). 
heard much of the state of the representation Mr. Hosuouse rose to move the first reso- 
of this country; he would tell them a little of lution. The meeting had heard from their 
its state in the sister country of Ireland. Hej} honourable Chairman the reasons for calling 
possessed the means of doing so, in a manner them together at this important crisis; and 
that could not be questioned, namely, by au | they had heard from him something about the 
official return which had been recently made | state of our representative system. The great- 
in consequence of a motion of his honourable | est evils were inflicted on this country in con- 
friend Mr. Hume. From that retura it ap- |, sequence of the gross corruption which per- 
peared, that of 34 towns sending Members to | vaded almost every part of that system. The 
Parliament, only 1% had as many as 100 right of electing members of Parliament in 
voters each; 14 had less than 506 voters each, | England was confined to too few, to be a right 
and 10 had less than 20 voters each. Now, | likely to be employed in all cases for the 
when it was considered that these towns had, | benefit of the people; and while the system of 
in this manner, a Parliamentary influence | elections coutinued in its present state, it was 
equal to the populous counties of Yorkshire, | impossible that a fair representation of the 
Lancashire, and Middlesex, and the City of | people could exist. Honest representatives 
Westminster, he thougnt nothing more need | could not afford the expense of going into 
be said to show the utter want of representa- | Parliament. [t was a sophistry to say, as 
tion in that country. He knew it was said! some men did, that the system worked well. 
that this system worked well. So it did for | The answer was, that it was like the gallows 
the few ; but did it work well for the many ? | they had read of in Shakspeare; it worked well 
(Cheers, and cries of ** No.” Between the | for those who worked ill. His daily experi- 
corrupt state of the English representation, | ence convinced him of the truth of what he 
and the still more corrupt state of the Lrish | had stated, namely, that the mode of election 
representation, corruption went almost un-| must be totally changed before there could be 
checked in the House of Commons. To prove | a fair representation of the people in Parlia- 
this, he need only refer to our diplomatic ex-| ment. Without that change, to hope for a 
penses. ‘These had, within the last year, | fair representation was to hope for an impos- 
amounted to nearly 490,000/., while those of | sibility. For that reason he had, the other 
the United States of America only amounted | night, in the House of Commons, dissented 
to 37,0001. [The Hon. Chairman was correct- | from the opinion of the honourable member 
ed by Mr. Hume, who said that that was the | for Aberdeen, whom the hovourable Chairman 
expense of the whole Government of America.] | had introduced to them in a manner that he 
He submitted to, and adopted the correction. | fully deserved (cheers), and who, it was to be 
He need not remind the meeting of the differ- hoped, would soon take his seat for Middlesex 
ence in the state of the representation in the | (/.oud cheering). He (Mr, Hobhouse) had 
two countries, nor of its effect in making this! told that honourable member what he would 
difference in their expenses. But then he| now repeat, that that honourable Member 
knew it would be said, that it was improper | was wrong in asserting, as he had done, that 
to compare republics with monarchies, Well, | if the electors of England did their duty, they 
then, he would not do so; he would compare | might return a popular majority to Parliament 
England with monarchical France, or despotic | (Some person in the crowd said, ** That's 
Austria, Russia, or Prussia. If he did so, he! true’’). He repeated, such a thing was im- 
was sure there was no man present who would possible ; the people might do more than they 
say that either of these countries had, like us, did now, but they could not do what the 
adead weight of between five and six millions, honourable Member for Aberdeen imagined. 
a year, Why was it that this was the case? The thing was perhaps physically possible, 
Why, but that the members of what ought to, but it was morally impossible. Was it judg- 
be the popular branch of the legislature were | ing correctly of human nature to expect, that 
not the guardians of the pnrilic purse, but the; when the middling and higher classes were 
sharers init (Cheers). No honest man could} governed by the feeling of interest, and dare 
remain one session in that House, without! not disoblige those who were more wealthy 
being convinced of that fact. Jt was in vain} and powerful; the humbler classes alone 
that many honest members, who had con-| should set that feeling of interest at defiauvce? 
stituents, did endeavour to stem the flood of | He thought not; and he believed that nobody 
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who calmly considered the subject could en- | xow convinced, by his daily experience both in 
tertain a doubt upon the subject. Im large and out of that House, that without it they 
counties it often and very generally happened, could do nothing, with it they could accomplish 
that the poor freeholder could not afford the almost any thing; and he would eveu consent 
expense of going to the poll, and if he were | to let the right of voting remain as it was, if he 
takeu there by one of the candidates, he felt) could get election by ballot rather than have the 
bouud to vote for that candidate. [t was the | right of voting extended, but he refused the bal- 
same with the freemew of distant boroughs ; | dot. (Cheers.) 


) He came to that opinion not only 
such, for instance, as the borough of Berwick- | from his own experience, but from authority, 


upon-Tweed, of which it was related, that on | from the authority of those wise and good men 
one occasion a candidate put a number of | who had most deeply consulered the subject, 
voters of that borough on board a ship to go | from the authority of @ Bentham and a Mill, 
to Berwick, and vote for bim; on which the | great names, indeed, and far above the sneers 
opposite candidate bribed the Captain, who! which were directed against them, far above 
took the voters out into the German Ocean, | the jests and mockeries of those who envied 
where they remained tossed about by the winds | their fame and hated their labours, because 
aud waves while the election was decided | those labours were honourably and successfully 
without them by the other voters at home (A | devoted to promote the good of mankind. 
laugh). In the county of Wilts, with which | (Applause.) It would be his pleasing duty to 
he had the bonour to be connected, he kuew | propose the first Resvlution, a resolution in 
of something similar. A number of voters | which there was nothing of a doubtful kind, 
Were put into carriages and taken to the place | aud he therefore expected that it would re- 
of election to vote for one candidate. When | ceive their unanimous approbation. 

they arrived, the other contrived to send bis| ‘The Resolution having been seeonded, 
agents among them, paid their expenses, and| Mr. Hunt rose. Some few persons called 
obtained their votes, which they thought due| bim to order, but the great majority cheered 
to the man who had paid fer their travelling. | him loudly, 

The fact was, that that class of persons had| ‘The CHairman deprecated anything but a 
not the means of independent action, and | mere expression of approbation or disapproba- 
being without those means they were without | tion ; spoke in high terms of Mir. Hunt, aud 
the motive or the courage to act indepeu- | urged the meeting to hear every one patiently. 
dently. In the year 1793, Afr. Grey (cane | Myr. Hunr observed that the Chairman bad 
Earl Grey) presented a petition to the House, | said much of him, aud therefore he need not 
in which it was offered to be proved that say much of himself. (Hear, and laughter.) 
a majority of that House was returned | He should be very short in what he now ad- 
through the influence of one hundred and | dressed to them. Having received a lecture, 
fifty-four rich patrons of boroughs. He | and a very proper lecture, from the Chairman, 
hadno doubt that the statemeut in that pe- | who urged them to uvanimity, be merely rose 
tition was true ; and if it was, then i¢ must be | tu call on all those who thought with him, to 
admitted to be inspossible for the electors of | be unanimous in their support of this Resolu- 
England freely and fairly to send a popular |tiou, in order that they might call on the 
majority to that House. But though, under | Chairman and his friends (who seemed to be 
present circumstances, such a thing was in | radical reformers as far as they could be so) 
his belief impossible, yet reformers should uot | to be in retarn waanimous iu their support of 
be deterred from attempting to improve the | the Resolution he should propose. (Cheers and 
system. He had acted on that principle. | laughter.) 

When in the House of Commons he voted, as| The first resolution was carried unani- 
he had always done, tor the most extended sys- | ously. 

tem of reform which any one had proposed, | Jér. Hector rose to move the second Reso- 
aud for the least minimum of reform, which | lution, He announced himself as a reformer, 
some high personages had consented to dole | and expressed his pleasure at seeimg Alr. Hunt, 
out to the people from their own gracious | of whose assistance he aud the other reformers 
kindness and condescension, Every little par- | of Hampshire bad often gladly availed them- 
ticle of reform was worth having, and was not; selves. They had, however, done so in vain, 
to be rejected because we could not get the | for the reformers iu the country could do ne- 
whole. (Hear, hear.) At the same time that | thing without the aid of the reformers of Lon- 
he thus recommended them to adopt any tri- | dou. The country took its fashions of all kinds 
fling reform, rather than none at all, he must | from London, and the country reformers, with- 
say that he could not but think the plan pre- | out the assistance of those in London, were 
posed by that Association, was most worthy | like a rope of sand. He, therefore, urged the 
of the support of that meeting. (Hear, hear.) | London reformers to come forward. He had 
As he understood it, that plan was to seek | been one engaged in getting up the associa- 
the co-operation of reformers throughout the | tion, aud he expected that the cause of reform 
three kingdoms. It proceeded on bases which | would obtain the greatest benefit from it, for 
most would think wide, and to which some though some of tbe Dons did not appear to be 
might possibly object as too extended. It | with them, he trusted that they in the middle 
stated especialiy, that election by ballot was a | class of liftecould move on successfully in such 
sine gua non of efficient reform. (dud cheer-|a cause by their own efforts. (Cheers.) He 
ing.) He agreed with that statement, and his | deprecated disunion among reformers on petty 
opinion -was of some value in this case, for he | points of detail; their enemies, he knew, re- 
had once been opposed to the plan, but he was | lied ou it; they said, ‘“* Ob, let these reform- 
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ers alone, they always oppose each other ; let 
them alone, and they will cut their own) 
throats.” He was not one of those who liked 
to cut his owa throat, he would rather cut 
theirs. (Cheers and laughter.) Cutting, how- 
ever, they seemed to understand well enough, 
at least with respect to purses. (A laugh.) 
Cutting purses had long been the fashion 
among them, but if they did not stop, the peo- 
ple would have no purses to cut. (Laughter.) 
He had hoped to have seen the honourable 
Baronet, the member for Westminster, among 
them. He ¢érusted that the honourable Baronet’s 
return, and that of Mr. Hobhouse, were cer- 
tain; and he thought he might, by anticipa- 
tion, congratulate the electors of Middlesex 
on the return of Mr. Hume. ( Cheers.) 

The second Resolution having been second- 
ed, was about to be put from the Chair, when 

Mr. MAHON rose. Some confusion ensued. 
The Chairman called on the meeting to give 
the speaker a fair hearing, and Mr. Mahon 
then began. He said that among those who 
professed themselves the friends of free discus- 
sion, he expected of course that any gentle- 
man who wished to address them, would be 
patiently listened to, and he never anticipated 
that any man who had talents and education, 
would at a public meeting, find any difficulty | 
in obtaining a hearing. (Hear, hear.) He 
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nest men should come into Parliament ; had 
men the tongues of the Apostles, and the 
virtues of the Patriarchs, they would not under 
such a system be returned, without they could 
pay in money for their election. (Cheers.) So 
far indeed was the system of corruption car- 
ried, that some members of Parliament had 
annuitants in the towns they represented, who 
met occasionally at the taverns, and when 
half-seas-over, drank to the health and full 
purse of him who paid their bill, (Cheers.) 
Having said thus much, he thought no one 
could doubt he was a reformer, but he could 
not agree to the sort of reform proposed by 
this Association. He differed from the sup- 
porters of annual parliaments and universal 
suffrage. (Slight disapprobation.) He conceived 
such a scheme of reform to be Utopian. 
( Hisses.) He would speak freely on this as on 
any other subject. He was a friend of mode- 
rate reform, on the plan proposed by Lord J. 
Russell. (Renewed hisses.) 

Mr. Hunt rose to order. He wished to 
know what Lord Joho Russell’s plan of re- 
form had to do with this question ? 

The Chairman could not say in what man- 
ner the speaker meant to apply that topic, 
and he could not, therefore, know whether it 
was properly introduced or not. 

Mr. Manon contended, that he was not out 


agreed with the honourable Gentleman, Mr. | of order in thus declaring his approbation of a 
Hobhouse, in most of what he had said, and | plan of reform, suggested by a nobleman of 
he knew how much more difficult it must be | Aigh education and talents; one of the most 
for any honest representative of the people to | honourable and independent members of the 





enforce the doctrine of reform in Parliament | 
among a body of men such as now constituted | 
the House of Commons, than at a meeting | 
ef persons who agreed with the orator, and | 
were prepared to approve all he might say. | 
He felt, therefore, that there was no hope of | 
Reform till a different set of men could be sent 
into that House; and he knew that before that | 
could be done, the system of election must be | 
changed, At present it was one of gross cor- 
ruption from beginning to end. No honest 
man could afford to stand a contested election, 
for as elections were now conducted, they often 
entailed ruin on the candidates’ families, and 
frequently compelled even the most wealthy, 
to burden their estates with mortgages, in 
order to secure money to pay the expenses. In 
short, there would be no purity of election till 
the system of gormandising and guazling, and 
till that of throwing open public-houses and 
gin-shops were abandoned. He had himself 
witnessed such scenes at Sudbury, that con- 
vinced him no man of moderate fortune could 
attempt to enter into competition for a seat. 
At this moment there were deputies in town 
from different boroughs, looking out for Can- 
didates; not for those who would best repre- 
sent them in Parliament, but for such as 
would pay them best for their votes, It was 
a full purse that they desired, and he who had 
the fullest purse was the most likely to be 
successful. He had seen the Saints of Sud- 
bury reeling drunk about the streets, like hogs 
wallowing in mire, carrying their drunken 


extravagance to sucha pitch, as to be throwing | 


plumb-pudding about the streets. While such 
a system continued, it was impossible that ho- 


House of Commons. 

A Gentleman suggested, that the speaker 
was clearly out of order. The question was 
not the remedy, but the evil. If the honour- 
able gentleman waited a little longer, he 
might introduce these observations, and would 
then be quite in order, as the resolution to be 
then proposed would give him the opportunity 
of speaking on this subject. 

Mr. Hector was convinced, that whatever 
might be the opinions of Lord J. Russell on 
the plan of reform, his Lordship would if pre- 
sent second the resolution under consideration. 

Mr. MAnoN thought he was in order, and 
believing that Mr. Hunt was trying to assist 
in putting him down, he spoke with some sharp- 
ness of toue and manner to Mr. Hunt. (7he 
meeting called him to order, crying out, no 
| personality.) 
| Colonel Jones observed, that the Associa- 
| tion was not formed to forward any particular 
| plan of reform, but to promote the cause, by 

encouragivg a discussion of its principle. 
| The Chairman said, that if the speaker 
were to be confined to the terms of the second 
| resolution, he would be out of order, but per- 
haps it would hardly be right to pin him down 
to words. 
| Mr. Mauon proceeded. He was opposed to 
| universal suffrage and annual Parliaments; 
| he repeated that they were visionary (Hisses). 

If any combination of circumstances should 
| to-morrow throw him into Parliament, and 4 
| gentleman in his rank in life might reason; 
ably aspire to a seat in the legislature, h¢ 
would boldly on the floor of that House, aj 
boldly as at that meeting, declare his oppo 
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sition to annual Parliaments and universal 
suffrage, as he felt convinced that they would 
entail anarchy on the country (Hear, hear, 
and continued hissing). , 
that established in Jacobin France, and more 
recently in revolutionary Spain, could pro- 
duce nothing but convulsions, and must end 
in deluging the country in blood, 

The Chairman called the speaker ¢o order, 
and reminded him what was the object of the 
meeting. 

Mr. Manton continued : The friends of an- 
nual Parliaments and universal suffrage were 
but launching into the great north sea of re- 
form, without rudder or compass to guide 
them in their track ; they might be compared 
to the voters that Mr. Hobhouse had spoken 
vf; they would be buffeted by the winds and 


Such a system as 


‘people entrusted with the elective franchise 
| were few in number, they withstood all the 
‘means of oppression, all the power of a de- 
'spotic government. The public opinion there 
was triumphantly expressed by those few 
‘electors, who voted by ballot, against every 
| means which the Government could employ 
| to overawe them. In all the public institutions 
in this country, men agreed in protecting 
| themselves for the votes they gave by giving 
| those votes by ballot; and if gentlemen thus 
iprotected themselves in giving their votes 
‘against their own friends, whom they might 
‘reasonably believe, however worthy in other 
respects, to be unfit to become members of 
particular institutions, was it not a@ monstrous 
proposition, that they should refuse the same 
meaus of protection in voting to those who 


waves, while the whole question would be} were in a situation in life that required it 
settled by their brethren, who had not set! much more? That secoud propo- 
out to take a trip so far from home; they | sition of the Association was a eood means of 
would be engulfed with their foundered | obtaining that for which they were struggling. 
bark, and never more heard of, or, if discover- | It was of no use to give votes to A, b, or C, 
ed, it would be preserved in ice, the gaze and | unless protection was given to them in voting. 
wouder of posterity. (The learned gentle-| He owed his thanks to the Association, for 
man was here interrupted by such loud and | proposing this resolution, It was the best 
continued hissing, that he was obliged to re- | means of knowing what was the popular voice, 
sume his seat.) | and without it that voice could not be made 

rhe resolution was then carried without one ; known. The third proposition put forward 
hand being held up against it. by the Association was, that the elections 
Mr. Hume rose to move the third resolu- | ought to begin and close on the sume day. Ue 
tion, and was received with three distinct | knew that there were men who differed in 
rounds of cheering : He observed that the re-| opinion on this subject, but there was no 
solution declared that the evils which op- | man who had a rational understanding, who 
pressed the, country from its extravagant | attended to his duties—who knew what were 
expenditure, in every way arose from the | those of electors, or whe regarded the inte- 
want of control, which alone could be secured | rests of morality, who was not convinced that 
by a real representation from the people. He) such scenes of riot and drunkenness never 
had no doubt that every one would concur | could promote the discharge of duty. The ex- 
with this resolution, The statement it con- | penses of county elections were a great evil. 
tained came home to the feelings of every | They did not go on in the same manner as in 
man, for every man’s pocket was affected by | America. He had suggested the other night 
the extravagance of which it complained. |some matters for the consideration of those 
rhe learned Gentleman who had just address- | who, in a short time, would, as it were, have 
ed them was wrong, when be supposed that, the destinies of the nation intheir hands. On 
the Association were embarking in a sea of, that occasion he had said that he wished the 
uncertainty and doubt; that they would perish | Duke of Wellington might be so goaded by 
in the waves, but yet that they were to be the corrupt portion of the aristocracy, that he 
afterwards heard of. He was of a different, would throw them off and fall back upon the 
opinion. The resolutions on which that As-/| people, and would then afford them that pro- 
sociation proceeded did, in his mind, afford | tection which they ought to have in giving 
them both a rudder and compass to sail their votes, and by which alone they would be 
through this sea of doubt and difficulty. If able toreturn a majority to support an honest 
any one differed from him, he recommended minister. Every man “who was able to pay 
them to look at these resolutions, and they fares ought to have avote. Before the meet- 
would receive a full explanation. The Asso- ing of Parliament there were meetings called 
ciation adopted four propositions :—The first | all over the country, Atthese meetings reso- 
was, that the elective franchise should be ex-| lutions were passed, calling on the members 
tended. Was there any man who would deny to support economy, But had they done so? 
the excellence of that principle ? The second | —they had not. These secondand third reso- 
was, that the mode of taking the poll ought lutions were those on which he proceeded, 
to be by ballot (Loud cheering.) There were |The fourth resolution was, that the duration 
differences of opinion on this subject, but he of each Parliament ought not to exceed three 
believed they were greater in the House thau years. When, therefore, the learned gentle- 
out of it. (Cheers.) He would put forward; man had spoken as, if the association were 
the ballot as a sovereign remedy for the evils the advocates of annual Parliaments, he was 
of the people. (Loud cheers.) His honourable| mistaken in fa¢tg¢Ne ¢omparison ought to 
friend (Mr. Hobhouse) had stated reasons in| have been institated between this country 
its favour. He wanted nothing but the ex-| now and Fragce &s..it was formerly. He was 
ample of France at this moment to show Aow | no friend of- parliamentary reform who held 
excellent it was, (Cheers.) There, though the|out such scenes as likely to occur in this 


Cheers.) 
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country. Well might Mr. Canning say that 
the system worked well, and that he would 
take his stand on the threshold of Old Sarum; 
but then Mr. Canning was the consistent op- 
ponent of Reform of every kind. For him- 
self, he was a friend of « nnual Parli mnents, 
! 
{ 


at least he did not know that they would oro- 
duce evil—for from what took place in the 
annual Parliaments of the ciiu, he believed 


t ord. 
th 


luce this question. 


thatthe resul ilowever, that 


was matter of opin 


> 22702 ht hen 


e association did 


On, AUG 
not wish to intre He him- 
self fully acreed with 

The resolation he had now to move related to 
evils of which they were all aware. From the 
hour in which he had had the honour of a 
seat in that house, he had endeavoured to ex- | 
pose the corruption practised there. Corrup- 

tion acted in a circle—it was practised to se- 

cure votes, and were given that they 

might be in that manner rewarded. Their 

expenses had been sixty millions a vear, and | 
in one instance they had run up to 130 mil- 
lions. He did not accuse men—it was not 
the fault of men, but of the system—no man 
ought to possess unchecked power, if he did, 
be would to abuse it. The country 
was gradually the be of these exr- 
penses. No men were naturally corrupt ; but 
ifthey were placed in situations of temptation 
they would if it was 
made the 


the four propositions, 


| 


votes 


p 


be sure 


getting they 


secure their owu interest 
interest of men to be corrupt, they 


would be so. The remedy was to diminish the 
temptations, and then men | t a fair 


and honest part. Tl 


of Parliament was | of ad ’ 
pleased halesrl fs) '] WwnN- 
i 
necessary exper t { t. His 
endeayvo' r h id i 1 ft / 4 ty ¢ 
of corruption, andin that m » had sup- 
p rted parli um ary re pmere sf r, but 
quit is effi Fite ( j ; } ” 
the subject. (Hear, he hen they had go- 
vernors in Mauritius and ( 1 Wi vlari 
of 10,000/. a year each, while the President of 
America was content with 5,000/., and while 
they had a secret iry of one of these petty 
islands with a ¢ lary of 7,0002., they could not 
wonder at the corruption in Parliament. But 
that corruption we lessenine, so that we mig he 
look for ett r times. H ul a letter in his 
pocket, in which he was asked to send down 
ind pend ut candidates. The writer id } 
uld secure the election for Beverley. It was 
trange that the eleetor should have addressed 
him, after what he had said on this subject, 
but such was the fact He had written back 
to ask whether the expenses were to be paid. 


‘ 


no; but that a whole vote was 


nal then thay 


The writer said 

worth 4/., half a vote 2/.; 
.* ai ° 

afew other things, s' > flags, music, and 


¢ ‘ . +! “4 
open houses Lauz! i vow, the writer of 


»>were 


that letter lived in th eentlemen, | 

and above the rank of the pot-wall 

whose votes decided elections m man 
lish boroughs. The writer said, ** Batley 


ES he won't pay the expenses; Stewart says 
Ss WS ne: so that if they were to show them- 
noth! in the town, they would be hooted ont 
of 1657 and he complained especially of Mr. 
Batley whose former elections, he said, had 
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| only cost 2,000/.; and he spoke of Hull as bad, 


because it would cost much more, and Bostou 
as worse, for there each vote was worth 5, 
Now he must say that such men deserved the 
execration of all others. (Hear, hear.) He 
hoped the Association would publish the votes 
of the members at the end of each Session, 


and thus try to shame these shameless men. 


| He hoped that the higher classes would feel 


the effects of the corruption they had so long 
assisted to continue, and then he thought they 
would join with the people in putting an end 
to the system, instead of attempting, as they 
had been attempting in this last Session, to 


change the currency, and bring back that 


great cause of our evils, a paper system. ‘The 
Ministry deserved the highest credit for the 
manly stand they had made on this point, 


Cheers.) He should not again refer to what 
his honourable Friend had alluded as hav- 
ing fallen from him, further than toe say 
that he was glad this opportunity of ex- 


| planation had been afforded him; and that 


the meeting was aware how hikely any 
man , in the heat of debate, to omit a 
sentence, that might be of importance to ex- 
plain his meaning. It seemed he had done 
so in the present instance, and he was re- 
joiced that he had had the opportunity of ex- 
plaining what he had said. He should not 
theron their attention. He thought 


was 


trespass fur 


this Association must have a beneficial effect, 
He was not a member of it because he thought 
he could re useful to it elsewhere. For 
me Bb, a hecause he could say 

t he was not interested in the proceedings 


of the body. he | d de ‘lined to be a member 
of the Catholic Association, though he fully 


pre ved ort 


he object tor w hich that Associa- 
tion was ' He begged to move the 
solution, believing it was one of those 
would tend te express their opinion in 
of what he hoped to see accomplished 
vely, the bringing fo the door of every 
ns of bouestly exercising his 


. , 
lormecd. 


men the mea 
} : > h; 
clective trancnise. 
Turopuitus O' FLANAGAN then rose, and 
about the degraded state of the Irish 
= the 


spoke 


beroughs. He alluded particularly te 
borouchs of Dundalk, Tralee, and Ennis; 


and entered upon a statement of the mode in 
which the Catholics were, bvan Act of George 
those rights they enjoyed un- 


If., ce pris ed o! 
der an Act of Henry VIII. 

A Man of Colour then rose, and said he 
had a question to propose to Mr. Hobbeuse. 
He wished to know if be was a friend to wni- 

versal wfrare, annual parliaments, and vote 
Ife heard that Hobhouse blew bot 
and cold upon the subject; he asked him to 
come forward an Englishman, and say 
ther he cid blow hot and cold ? 

The CHAIRMAN rose to order, and declared 
ithat Mr. Hobhouse was ~ot bownd te answer 


hy hailot 
as 


whe 


mm; YE Was t C rr, 


however, said he would 


ss 
te 


4 
| Mr. Hoprouse, 

t . , - 
| come forward, although he considered the op- 
| portunity was not a fit one ; he was a sincere 
J : ° . , 
land ardent friend to reform, and would always 
support itin any form, or in any degree that 
lit might be brought forward. He would wish 
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to secure all that the honourable Gentlemen | 
could desire; but, in the meantime, he would | 


be willing to accept any thing he could get 
in furtherance of the great object which they 
had all alike in view (Cheers). 


Mr. Hobhouse and Mr. Hume then left the! 


room. 

Colonel Jones then proposed the fifth Reso- 
lution. He named all the great proprietors 
of boroughs, and said that the power they 
possessed was such as should not be placed 
even in the hands of the most exemplary indi- 
viduals. He told a variety of stories about 
borough proprietors, from which we select the 
following.—He aud Sir Isaac Cofiin were fel- 
low-passengers in a vessel from America, and 
the gallant Admiral remarked to him that he 
could jaw a bit, and would like to get returned 
to parliament. Some time after his landing in 
England, the Colonel received a slap on the 
back from Sir Isaac, who exclaimed, “ Well, 
old chap, I’ve got into that ere jawing house 
since | saw you.””—** How was that, old gen- 
tleman?”’ replied the Colonel.—* Oh,” con- 
tinued Sir Isaac, ** | went down to the Mar- 
quis of Darlington, of Raby Castle, and | said, 
| should like to get into that house of parlia- 
ment.”’—** How would you vote?” said the 
Marquis.—** | don’t exactly know,’’ said IL. 
“ Will you vote with me?” rejoined the 
Marquis.—** Come,” said I, ‘* let us toss up, 


and if it’s head, I'll vote with you—if not, it’s | 


no go.”” It was a head, and Sir Isaac was 
pledged to vote with the Marquis, and was 
forthwith sent down to Iichester, where the 


jailer was the most influential man ; and al- 


though a high-minded gentleman, and an, 


Admiral in his Majesty’s service, he was yet 


induced to keep company with this jailer for | 
the purpose of securing his election. The | 
Colovel also told how the late Duke of North- | 
umberland made his members change sides | 
several times—once when he was disappointed | 
in his gout for a blue ribband; and agaiu, | 
when he was refused the colunelcy of the | 


Blues—and on each occasion, when he had | people were not represented was notorious. 


obtained the object of his wishes, his servants 
were ordered back to the miuisterial benches. 
He also stated how the borough of Westbury 


fell into the hands of Sir Manasseh Lopez, 
from the circumstance of his having the same | 
agent with the Earl of Abingdon, the former | the cause. The present administration had 


gress of information and intelligence, and 
the chastening iufliction of personal misfor- 
tune— 

‘* Ils n’ont rien oubliés—ils n’ont rien appris.’’ 
Now, however, he was delighted to find, that 
Charles X. had no resource, except to abandon 
| his despotic ministers, or again take refuge on 
the hospitable soil of Britain. 

Mr. Rurr seconded the motion. He was 
happy to state that in 1795 he had been in 
that room assisting in a committee pledged to 
the cause of reform; he thought with Major 
Cartwright, that the union to which they be- 
longed ought not to have dissolved itself at the 
| commencement of the French war; he consi- 
dered that that was a favourable period: > 
have made a struggle iv behalf of the people. 

Sir FRANCIS BURDETT here entered 
the room amidst loud cheers —The Monour- 
able Baronet was requested to propose the 
sixth resolution. Before doing so he explained 
that his absence uutil that late hour proceed- 
ed from his having coucluded from a letter he 
had received from Colonel Jones that the day 
of meeting had been fixed for Wednesday 5 
and he was not aware of the error into which 
he had fallen until that morning. The reso- 
lution was as fuollows:—‘** That the attain- 
ment of Parliamentary reform has been hith- 
erto impeded, if not prevented, by two prin- 
, cipal causes :—first, by differences of opinion 
relative to the details of reform; and second- 
ly, by the want of some permanent and active 
body or association to expose abuses, suggest 
remedies, and concentrate public opinion.’’ 
He felt pleasure in proposing it, for he aux- 
iously desired that some banner might be dis- 
played under which reformers of all denomi- 
nations might eulist; he believed that infinite 
good would result from all persons who advo- 
cated the cause agreeing iu the simple resolu- 
tion, that reform in Parliament was necessary; 
and surely this was a proposition to which all 
reasoning men must give their assents, for the 
abuses were flagrant, and the fact that the 


He felt that many gentlemen did not go as jar 
as he did in lis opinions ; but stiil he was 
anxious to secure their support for the attain- 
ment of as much good as he could effect. He 
declared that at present he dit not despair of 


proprietor; and he alluded to the disgraceful | certainly done more for the people than any 
circumstance of a minister of state consenting | other he remembered; and he trusted they 
ww sit for such a place. He also observed, as | had at length a King who was not insensible 
a strong instance of the ill effect of the sys-| to public opinion. His Majesty would now, 
tem, that the honourable and excellent Lord | perhaps, see that he gained nothing by the 
Fitzwilliam had returned the persecutivg At-| borough-monger system; but that, on the 
torney-General, He was happy to state, that | contrary, he would acquire more of the influ- 


this individual was turned out of Peterbo- 
tough; but of what use was this, since he! 
could take refuge in Guilford, under the pa- 


ence and dignity befitting his high station by 
the destruction of that unconstitutional pow- 
er. ‘The ministry too would, he trusted, see 





tronage of the Marquisof Grantley ? He said it | their advantage in putting an end to the sys- 
was time for them now to look to the neigh-| tem, They had decidedly shown a dispositiou 
ouring shores, and take alesson froma people | to do weil by making sacrifices and resigning 
they had formerly despised. He expressed his | patronage to a greater extent than any minis- 


Piucere pleasure at the triumph which the|try before them, and the country had seen 


constitutional electors of France had obtaiued | ministries professing all principles, and pos- 
ver a family the most wicked, iguorant, and sessing every grace of talent; and, therefore, 
profligate in Europe; a family of which it| he entertained some expectation that the pre- 
as truly said, that, notwithstanding the pro- | sent ministry would sce that us best support 
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wasito t 


recommended 


derived from popular opinion. He 
that that association should 
itself with the Birmingham Political 
n, and he stated that he purposed, in the 
course of a few weeks, to attend a meeting in 
that town. 

Mr. llunr objected to any junction being 
formed with th it Unicn- one ol whose grea 
prin iy les was to confine the e/e. hive franchise 
to hows . mode of proceeding | 
would exclude two-thirds of the people of Eng 
land, thought that man who 
lived by his in ustry should have a vote for 
the represent is wellas be who possessed 


connect 


77 


Lp} ra": 
in } 
ders This 


aud he every 


lO, 
property in the land, for all persons coutri- 
buted in some devree to the taxation; aud | 
until it could be proved that nature had aftix- | 
ed a damning mark upon the brow of any ove | 
class of Englishmen, he should contend that 
noue should be He concluded by 

a verbal amendment, which, after a 
length, was withdrawn, 
Wherein many from the crowd took a clamor- 
P re. 

One of those persons who rose to second the 
amendment, ancl described himself as a man 
that lived \ labour, 
krancis Burdett of har ing Salle n off from his 
former zeal and active exertion in the popular 
cause ; and said that, in his last speech upon | 
the corn laws, he (Sir F. B.) had declared 
that he opposed the corn laws semply because | 
but 
that if he believed the contrary, he should 
have petitioned the people to the devil. 

Sir F. Burpetr denied having ever said any 
such thing; the hon. Gentleman had entirely 
misrepresented him. His argument was, that 
the landholders were mistaken in supposing 
that the corn laws were to their advantage. 
He also thought that the people were mistaken 
about them. It was an error to suppose that 
bread would be cheapened by their repeal. 
He believed it would be raised, but then ta.ra- 
tion would be proportionably diminished, and 
thus would the people become gainers. He 
repeated, that he was a sincere friend of re- 
form two the fullest extent, but he objected to 
ail bullying aud bustling upon the subject 5 it 
was quite foreign to the English character. 
He had come boldly forward when there was 
risk in doine so, when the Habeas Corpus fet 
was suspended, and when despotism prevailed 
throughout the laud; but now the battle had 
been fought and won, and surely in a time of 
profound peace they were not to assume the 
attitude of war. He was a friend to perfect 
reform, annual Parliaments, and universal 
but still he was willing for the pre- 
sent to take all he could possibly get, however 
little it might be, as a most desirable boon. 
In conclusion, he regretted that he was obliged 
to leave the meetime, he had twenty-five 
miles to travel on his return to the country. 

Colonel Jones proposed the four following 
propositions, embodied in a single resolution : 
** First, That there should be an extension of 
the elective franchise. Second, That the mode 
of taking the poll at elections should be by 
ballot. Third, That all elections should begin 
aud close on one and the sameday. Fourth, 


’ ' 
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moving 
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by his own accused Si | 


they would do mypury to the landholde rss 
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as 
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That the duration of each Parliament should 
not exceed three years.’’ He stated that there 
was a Club formed at Warren’s Hotel, con- 
sisting‘of Lord Lauderdale, an English Baron, 
a Pin-maker from the City, and the Whipper- 
in to the House of Commons; and that their 
object was to find candidates, to be supported 


| fh . 
at the expense of the Treasury, against all the 


liberals who had sought the sutlrages of the 
British constitueucy. He declared this open- 
lv, and would be always ready to maintain 
anything he said, whether at Battersea or in 
Newsate. 

Mr. Hunt proposed an amendment to the 


effect—that a// Englishmen should enjoy the 


right of voting at elections. 

Mr. MAtton opposed the amendment amidst 
great confusion. He said it would destroy the 
cause of reform, and designated Hunt as a 


| travelling orator, and a retailer of stale jests, 


which were fit only for the ears of the donkey 
drivers of Smithfield. 

A crowd of other persons spoke upon the 
amendment; but they all spoke together, and 
therefore neutralized the effect of each other’s 


| eloquence. 


The amendment was finally carried, and the 
meeting separated at seven o'clock, 





The following are the Resolutions that were 
passed at the meeting :— 

I. ‘* That by the present state of the repre- 
septation, the people are deprived of a right 
essential to the maintenance of their liberties, 


'and the protection of their property, recog- 


nized and established by ancient laws—a right 
fully admitted and coufirmed by the statute 
} James I., wherein it is declared, that ia Par- 
liament ‘ all the whole body of the nation, 
and every particular member thereof, either 
in person or by representation (upon their 
own free elections), are supposed to be per- 
sonally present.’ In conformity with which 
Lord Chief Justice Camden hath said, ‘ What- 
ever is a man’s own is absolutely his 
own, and no man has a right to take it from 
lim without his consent, either expressed by 
himself or his representative ;” and Mr, Jus- 
tice Blackstone hath said, that ‘ in a free 
state, a branch at least of the legis!ative power 
should reside in the whole body of the peo- 
ple.’ 

11. “ That what has been called and lauded 
as a virtual, is in reality but a pretended or 
Sham, representation of the people, efficient 
| only in wasting the resources of the nation— 
giving the colour of an assumed popular 
sanction to extravagance, and largely in- 
creasing the number of those who are inte- 
rested in promoting it. 

lil. ** That the evils which have long op- 
pressed this country, manifested in the dis- 
content of the people, and in the frequently 
occurring seasons of distress, are, to a consi- 
derable extent, produced by unnecessary €s- 
tablishments, profuse expenditure, an over- 
whelming debt, and exorbitant taxation ; all 
of which have arisen and grown to their pre- 
sent ruinous extent, from a want of that con- 
trol which is alone to be secured by a real 
‘representation of the people. 
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IV.“ That though in 1793, and at subse- 
quent periods, it was offered to be proved at 
the Bar of the House of Commons, by eminent 
statesmen, who predicted the ruinous cuonse- 
quences of parliamentary corruption, § That a 
decided majority of the members are returned 
by the nomination of 154 patrons; that forty 
peers, in defiance of the laws, return 81 mem- 
bers by their own authority, and that the free 


choice of the electors ina great portion of the | 


remainder, is frustrated by various corrup- 
tions’; yet all inquiry has been unjustly de- 
nied, aud all reformation obstinately resisted. 

V.‘* That a number of men, possessing 
amongst them the power of ruling the House 
of Cominons, by nominating the great majo- 
rity of its members, necessarily control the 
Government, and appropriate tou themselves 
the produce of the taxes, avd accordingly we 
find, from parliamentary documents, that 
120,000/, per annum, is received by 174 mem- 
bers of the House, and that 113 Privy Coun- 
cillors receive yearly 600,000/. of the public 
money. (Cheers.) e 

VI. ** That this meeting learns with satis- 
faction that a union has been formed for the 
attainment of a Reform in the Representation, 
and strongly recommends the immediate 
formation of similar unions in every county, 
city, and town, in the United Kingdom, and 
that such unions should be formed on a basis 
sufficiently extensive to comprise all sincere 
friends of reform. That we recommend such 
basis to be a coucurrence in one or more of 
the four following propositions, viz. :— 

‘© 1. That all plans of reform which do not 
embrace universal suffrage, with the protection 
of the ballot, are unjust in principle, will 
prove to be inefficient and delusive ia practice, 
aud are calculated hopelessly to prolong the 
slavery and degradation of the intelligent and 
industrious workmen of the United Kingdom. 

*¢ 2. That the mode of takiug the poll at 
elections should be by ballot. 

“3. That all elections should begin and 
close on one and the same day. 

‘¢ 4, That the durations of each Parliament 
should not exceed three year's.’ , 





Now, let us, in order to miss nothing, | 


take the matters according to the order 
in which they stand. First, then, how 
came Moncx to be chairman of such a 
meeting? And if it were right to talk 
here about a dead weight of between 
tive and six millions, why did he sit in 
Parliament so many years, and never 
say the same there? Why not say it 
there; so that the whole country might 
have heard it long ago. I, indeed, have 
said enough upon this monstrous abuse ; 
but I was speaking to thousands, when 
Monck was speaking to millions. | 
shall, by-and-by, have to speak fully 
about Hume, whom Monck called “‘ that 
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| model of a member of Parliament.” But 
if Monck sees that the members of the 
House of Commons are sharers in the 
public purse, and not the guardians of 
it, why did he not say so while he was 
sitting in that House? There was a 
|}man, and in Berkshire too, who would 
have said this in his place in Parliament 
and who would have been in that Par- 
liament; but was kept out of it by the 
base desertion of Burpsrt, and the not 
very manly abandonment of Moncx. 
Now that he is out of Parliament, Moncx 
can be bold enough. Tle is said to be a 
very good sort of man; but something 
more than a mere good sort of man is 
wanted to put the affairs of this great 
and troubled nation to rights. Monek«, 
in his address to the people of Reading, 
tells them, that as he grows old, he finds 
himself less able to bear the late hours, 
and other fatiques of Parliament; one 
of the most pitiful excuses that ever 
was made by any man in this world. 
He is only four years older than he was 
when he stood the last contest. He is 
a lawyer, a man of independent fortune 
in land, a magistrate highly respected 
for his integrity and his mildness, a man 
of a thousand times the talent of Hume; 
and yet, for the purpose of getting him- 
self a cheer, he caiis Home “ the model 
of a member of Pariiaraent”! 
Hosnovse is our next hero ; and pray 
mark the difference in the manner in 
which he was received by the meeting 
and the manner in which Hunr was re- 
ceived. Honnousr seems to have been 
feeling his way for some time ; seems to 
have been listened to in a very cold man- 
ner; andagentleman who was presentas- 
sured ine that murmurs began to circulate 
amongst the people, till, in order to get 
aclap, anda cheering, he fell to work 
beplastering Hume, of which plastering 
I shall speak by-and-by. Hosuovusr, 
coming to his doctrines relative to 
reform, found himself, as you will see, 
exceedingly embarrassed. He began 
with Lorp Grey's petition of 1793, 
repeating, word for word, that which I 
have stated in the Register one hundred 
times at the very least, and which peti- 
tion I have actually printed not less than 
five or six times. He said that he had 
always voted for the most extended 
system of reform, and also for the least 
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extended ; that he recommended them 
to adopt any trifling reform ; 
he thought that the plan proposed by the 
association was most worthy of support ; 
that that plan regarded the ballot as a 
thing absolutely necessary. Here he 
was interrupted by loud and long cheer- 
ing, enough to frighten a fellow who 
has been fed with public money from his 
infancy, or, at least, for the last thirty | 
years, and who must know that the bal- 
lot would take from his father not only 
that which he now receives, but, 
possibility, that which he has received. 
Frightened, however, by the alarming 
cheers in favour of the ballot, on he 
went in favour of it, and that, too, in 
such a strain as to prove that he could 
not be sincere. He said that without it 
we could do nothing good, and that it 
alone would be better than every thing 
else without it. He confessed that he 
had once been opposed to it, but that 
now he was convinced of his error, “ not 
“only from his own experience, but 
“ from the authority of those wise and 
good men who had most deeply consi- 
dered the subject, from the authority 
“of a Benrnam and a Mitt; great 
names, indeed, and far shove the 
sneers Which were directed against 
them ; far above the pests and mockeries 
of those who envy their 
‘“ hated their labours, because those 
** labours were honourably and success- 
* ful/y devoted to promote the good of 
* mankind.” Oh! “a Benrnam anda 
Mill; yreat names, to be sure; but, | 
could almost be sworn, that you never 
heard of them before, except, as to the 
former, in Carrain Parry’s account of 
“* Jerry's cruise,” and in my Register, 
that Jerry Bentham was made a re- 
former by Pitt's refusal to give him a 
contract to build a penitentiary, and to 
make him Prime Administrator of | 
Penance, or Beggar- Whipper General 
of England and Wales; but, in lieu 
thereof, in lieu of the contract and the 
office, gave him a thumping sum of the 
public money. From that moment Jerry 
appears to have become a patriot, and 
were it not for the crabbedness and 
unintelligibleness of his writings, he 
would by this time have done the sys- 
tem some harm. As it is, he has done 
harm to the cause of reform by his 
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but that | 
‘which has brought ridicule upon every 


by | 


fame, and | 
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‘insufferable nonsense ubout “ codifica- 


tion,’ and by his half-mad manner, 
thing that he has espoused. As to the 
other great man, Mitr, he is a Scotch 
feelosop ther, who has been in the East 

Indies, I believe, and who left it without 
bringing away a fortune. Excellent 
stock whereon to ingraft a patriot! He 
is avenging himself in a work the it is 
| called the % Westminster Review,” in 
| which he is said to be fool enough to let 

Honnouse takea part. This is not a 
crabbed, whimsical, wearisome thing, 
like Jerry. Muir is a man of real 
talent, with the usual drawback of the 
Scotch twist ; he lays on in good style 
upon abuses of all sorts, except that 
most monstrous and shameful abuse, the 
commission about the Nabob of Arcot’s 
debts, at the head of which is Hod- 
house’s father, and from which he can- 
not have sucked much less than forty 
thousand pounds, during the last seven- 
and-twenty years. With Hossovsr, 
Mixx will have a great name, as long 
as he refrains from touching this inso- 
lent abuse. Mill is a clever man. Mill 
is right in chastising the haughty crew, 

by whom he has been kept out of |is 
‘proper place; but Mill was not the 
introducer of the defence of the ballot, 
which was written of, and talked of, by 
Cartwricnurt, and Conserr, and Hunt, 
twenty years ago: by the former, to the 
last day of his life; and by the two 
latter, to the present day. But, how 
stands the slippery Burpert, with 
regard to the baliot? In 1817, one of 





ithe very grounds on which he aban- 
doned the reformers was, that they 


insisted upon the ballot; this he would 
now deny ; but he knows that the fact 
is to be produced under his own hand. 
Let him, then, settle this matter with 
his slippery colleague. 

| Hecror (not of Troy, but of Peters- 
field) was the next hero. He began by 
|complimenting Hun, and, to be per- 
| fectly consistent, ended by compliment- 
his two most bitter enemies, “ trusting 
‘*‘ that their return for Westminster was 
‘certain.’ Certain enough it is, if 
nobody oppose them; and if opposed by 
any body with a little money in their 
pockets, it is certain not to be; for 
never was industrious, neat, and enter- 
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prising husband, more sick of a lazy, 
sluttish, yawning, and stupid wife, than | 
the people of Westminster are sick of 
these two men. When sensible Hecror | 
bolted out this wish, not a word of| 
applause ; but, when he spoke of Hume 

for Middlesex, the cheers were sufficient 

to scare him. 

Lhe ‘* Hampshire Reformer” was fol- 
lowed by an Irish hero, of the name of 
Manon. ‘This man is, 1 understand, a) 
reporther, and, doubtless, on his way to| 
our unfortunate colonies, in the capacity | 
of judge or commissioner, or something ; 
it is said that he is also a barrister. What 
was thought or said by this man is of no| 
earthly consequence, except as it served | t 
todraw forth the sentiments and expres-| 
sions of the meeting. 


endure hissing whicli would have driven | 
any man but a reporther from the, 
scene. He was for Lord Joun Rus- 
SELLS plan, and was delightfully hiss- 
ed for his pains. 
shire Reformer,” interposed, and took 
upon himself to assert that Lord John 


would, if present, second the resolution | 


which he, Hector, had proposed. That 
might be; 
Lord John Russell would be for a re- 
form that should include the ballot, 


Hector, though the notorious agent of 
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This man express-| 
ed his disapprobation of annual parlia- | 
ments and universal suffrage, and had to, 


Hecror, the ‘* Hamp-_ 


but if Hector believe that | 
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| ficient to mar the whole of the proceed- 


ings. Who is to believe in the sincerity 


_of an association in which such a man is 


a leader ? 

Our next hero is the crear Hume 
himself; and, as we shall see, he hada 
very difficult part to act, though at his 
rising he was received with ‘ three 
distinct rounds of cheering.” My friends, 
stop here and look at the resolution 
which Hume rose tomove. Look at all 
the six resolutions, and you will see 
that, untilaltered by Hunt, after Hume 


had left the room, not a single word was 


said about the ballot. Yet Hume, see- 
‘ing how the ballot was going, began 
talking about ¢hat, and not at all about 
the matter contained in the resolution 
that he was to move. Having made 
his way with the ballot, he proceeded to 
observe, that every man who was able 
to pay taxes ought to have a vote. He 
then proceeded to some general expres- 
| sions ; and then said quite enough to 
convince any reasonable man that he 
dreads, as he, being a good Christian, 
ought to dread the devil himself, a real 
reform ofthe Parliameat. The borongh- 
mongers naturally are enemies of re- 
form; but there are three men_ that 
dread it more than they do; namely, 
Borpetr, Hossouse, and Hume; and 
‘the last two more than the first; for, 
Burdett, like the borough-mongers, has 


a rotten borough, knows very little about |a thundering estate, to which he can 


the motives and interest of Lord John : 
it is a pretty, curious thing that this 


mover of the second resolution, who was bow to him ; 


| 


selected for this purpose by this se/ect 
reform association, should be the well- | 
known agent of a boroughmonger for | 


retire and sulk out his life, with a troop 
of tenants and servants and villagers to 
but to the two latter, a 
‘real reform of Parliament would be a 
| pair of wet fingers applied to the twink- 
ling wick of a rush-light. It is a likely 





the management of his rotten borough, | | thing, indeed, that Hobhouse should be 
which borough never yet sent a man /any thing with his father’s commission- 
that was not opposed to the rights and/ership taken away; and, as to Hume, 
liberties of the people; and which bo-j| where is there one out of twenty thou- 
rough has been the cause of more bare- | sand clerks in London, each with a sa- 
faced und infamous jobbing than any | lary of thirty pounds a year and found, 
other borough in the kingdom. Whenj who is not able to fot up sums better 
a man is thus engaged, and has been than he ; and where is there one of them 
thus engaged half his lifetime, he ought, ‘who would not come and thrust him 
at any rate, to keep quiet. It is impu- | aside never to be heard of more? He 
dent in him to thrust himself forward in | is a hard-headed, hard-mouthed, hard- 
public ; and more impudent still to| ‘faced, hard- feeling, hard- working and 
insult the reformers of England by persevering man; but, from him who 
praises bestowed on Burperr and Hon- | ‘ever heard, even by accident or incident, 
novsE. ‘The presence of such a man the utterance of a single thought calcu- 
upon such an occasion, is of itself suf- jlated to evince even the smallest degree 
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of capacity for effecting the changes | 
now absolutely necessary to the resto- 
ration of this kingdom? But, as to the | 
fact, as to the man’s real views and in-| 
tentions with regard to reform, as to 
this matter, what reason have we to be- 
lieve that he wishes for a reform of the 
Parliament ? We have been duped often 
enough and long enough: events will 
prevent our being duped much longer ; 
but I will not be duped at all; and 
wish to prevent you also from being 


duped. Well, then, let us inquire a 
little, what reason there is for believing 


that this man wishes for a parliamentary 
reform; and this inquiry is the more 
necessary, because so many good men, 
many real and sincere reformers, 
have adopted a belief in the affirmative. 
What reason, again [ say, have we for 
entertaining this belief ? Let us, for the | 
sake of clearness, resort to distinct pro- 
positions, stating facts, which must be | 
proved to be false before sensible men 
will believe that Hume wishes 
reform of the Parliament. 

1. That Hume has been a dozen years, 
or more, in the House of Commons ; 
that during that time he has called 
for at least two thousand papers, | 
and has made not less than a thou- 
sand motions, besides those for the 
production of papers. 

2. That he has never made a motion for | 
a reform of the Parliament; and 
that, when supporting those who 
did make such motion, he never | 
expressed himself as the friend of a 
radical reform. 

. That he has never called for any pa- 
per for the purpose of exposing the | 
state of misrepresentation of the 
people ; that he has never done any | 
thing with the manifest design of | 
unveiling the means by which the 
aristocracy grasp the earnings of 
the people ; that he has never made 
or touched a raw place, as Sir 
James Granam did upon two ocea- 
sions during the last session; and 
that Lord Cocnrane, by one single 
motion, did more in this way than 
Hume has ever done in the whole 
course of his life. 

4. That when the envy of Hobhouse, at 
this meeting, brought out the state- 
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ment that Hume had asserted, in 
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his place in Parliament, that “ the 
“electors of England had now the 
** power to return a popular m«a)jo- 
“ rity to Parliament, and by im- 
** plication to assert that no reform 
‘was necessary”; that when the 
little fellow’s envy of Hume's 
cheers had drawn this forth, Hume, 
twisting like an eel upona gridiron, 
and cursing the little fellow from 
the bottom of his soul, “ rejoiced 
* at this opportunity of explanation 
‘ that had been afforded him, being 
** sure that the meeting was well 
“ aware how likely any man was, 
in the heat of debate, to omit a 
sentence that might be of import- 
ance to explain his meaning”! 
Let us stop here, my friends, and have 
'a laugh at this. Mark, I pray you, the 
two impudent falsehoods implied in this 
short sentence! What! “ Omit a sen- 
tence” ! Whatsentence? He asserted 


- 


‘ 


‘ 


. 


“ce 


i that the electors of England were now 


able to return a popular majority. 
What could another sentence have done 
in the way of explanation, except to 
contradict that false assertion >? For an 
impudently false assertion it was, or 
there could be, and can be, no necessity 
for Parliamentary reform. And “ in the 
heat of debate,” too! What an impu- 


‘dent man, or what stupid creatures he 


must have thought his auditors! There 
was no heat, nor even any debate : it was 
a speech manifestly studied and _pre- 
pared beforehand, intended to get him 
the support, and if not the support, the 
forbearance, of the loan-mongers, the 
borough-mongers, and the ministry, in 
his intended election for Middlesex. Let 
us now return to our propositions. 
5. That, in the speech at this meeting, 
he apologised for not having heen 
a mover for reform in Parliament, 
by saying, that he had endeavoured, 
by stopping the little streamlets of 
corruption, to support parliament- 
ary reform more silently, but quite 
as effectually, as the loudest de- 
claimer on the subject; thereby 
discovering his anger against all 
petitioners, speakers, and writers, 
who have been bold in the cause 
of reform, and adding, that the 
true remedy was to diminish ex- 
penses, to diminish temptations, and 
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- that then men would act a fair and| who dearly loves money, in the first 
he | honest part ; thereby leaving it| place, who hasa family of boys grow- 
™ naturally to be inferred, that his|ing, who has long had his eye upon 
<j economical efforts would be suffi- | public emolument, the value of every 
ral cient without any change in the) parcel of which he knows, the better for 
he representation. his rummaging into the accounts ; 
e's | 6. Thatin this same speech at the meet- ; Hume has perceived that the great body 
n ing, he asserted, that the country |of the middle rank of people, whose 
wy was “ gradually getting the better|minds are continually engaged about 
ian of the expenses,” that “ corruption | receipts, debits, outgoings, incomings, 
sa “ was lessening, so that we might | debtor, creditor, and balance sheets, will 
= “look for better times ;” thereby} be very prone to think him the cleverest 
— clearly leaving it to be inferred,!man who is most adroit in matters of 
ell that a parliamentary reform was this sort, it being the propensity of all 
as, not necessary to the restoration of | mankind to admire those who delight 
ve the happiness of the people. in pursuits in which they themselves 
‘rt. | 7. That in his place in Parliament, just | delight. Then, besides this great credit 
’ before the dissolution, he affected | for cleverness, there comes, with those 
—_ to believe that the Duke of Wet- | who do not reflect deeply, and especial- 
the LincTon might be well disposed |ly with all the timid persons of proper- 
hie towards reform; and that he com-| ty, the opinion, that he, by his loppings 
ie plimented the Duke on the manly | off of expenses, will be able to make 
ted stand that the Duke had made | this same system go on for an indefie 
10w against those who were for a small) nite length of time. Hume has pere 
ity. paper-currency, while it is notori-| ceived this propensity, and has bent all 
aan ous that he himself was loud in| his efforts to foster it so as finally to 
rat favour of the small-paper currency | profit from it; and, being full of con- 
vos in twenty-two, and that he clung | ceit, at the same time, and supremely 
jm fast to Ricardo from the first to| ignorant of the great causes that are at 
sity the last. e work, and of the ultimate effects of those 
the | 8 That he was solicited to take the causes, he firmly believes, that he could 
pu- chair at this meeting at the Free-\ carry on the system without any change 
he masons’ Tavern; and that he alleged |in the representation; and upon this 
om in excuse, that it might inure his | ground he aims at the office of Chan- 
we election for Middl.sex. cellor of the Exchequer, tirmly believing 
pre- | % That he was asked to take the chair | that the eternal duration of that truly 
him at a dinner to celebrate the recent | damnable thing is written in the book 
the triumph of the French people over | of fate. 
the all attempts to destroy representa-| ‘These are his views, and these the 
rin tive government in France; and | hopes of the great body of well-mean- 
Let that he declined to take the chair, |ing and timid people of property who 
upon the ground that he could not} wish him success. But, as to the loan- 
ing, do it without the consent of his| mongers and boroughmongers and false 
vane election committee, which commit-| Whigs, who are supporting him for 
ent, tee refused their assent. ; | Middlesex, who, till lately, have always 
red, 10. That this committee consists of treated him like a totter up of sums, 
's of Burpert, Hornsouss, Barine, and | who have left him in the lurch, and 
ante others, decidedly and naturaily| sneered at him times more numerous 
nuite enemies of a reform. than he has fingers and toes and joints 
de There are ten propositions. Let the) in those fingers and toes, and who now 
reby | futh of them be denied ; let them be hate him more than a toad hates a ser- 
; ail J Proved to be false; or that man is a) pent; as to these fellows, the caresses 
ters, | Willing dupe indeed, who believes that that they bestow upon him, arise purely 
ause | this man wishes for areal reform. ‘The| from their fears. ‘they know his capa- 
the | t'uth of the matter is this: Hume, whojcity, character, and views — perfectly 
ex. | has no talent above that of @ mere/well; they hate him (QO, God! how 
and | Counting-house clerk, and who is far in-| Burdett and Hobhouse hate him)! but 
er ferior to thousands upon thousands of|they see fearful times approaching ; 
persons of that description; Hume, they are as ignorant as he is about great 
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causes and effects; but they see the act of Habeas Corpus, they would think J and | 
Government at a stand-still ; while the no more of sweeping them all away, § state 
King is congratulating the “country on than they would think of sweeping rats’ ] long 
the reduction of the debt, they see the dirt out ‘of their factories, warehouses, J opin 
Ministers adding to that debt by bor- counting-houses, granaries, and barn- | you 
rowing millions upon millions on annui- floors. ‘Iherefore, as I know that a | put 
ties; they see the system hastening to a| vest majority of the middle class are of | volet 
close, unless something be found ont to ‘this description ; as I know that they | you « 
prevent it; they hear from St. Stephen’ s | abhor the idea of that lowering of their Ne 
the dismal ery of “ The devil take the | upstart pride, which they smell that re- | Burd 
hindmost!” they have the vain notion | form would produce ; I have not, and  Jittle 
that this foffer up will be able to stay never have had, any hope that it will J distir 
the storm; and, in this plight, like come from any exertion of theirs ; no, J parli: 
Trincuo, in the “ Tempest,” they are | nor by their assent. They will uphold vote 
seeking safety under the eaberdine and Hume totheir utmost, because they be- § blow 
helt of this political Catipan. Foh! lieve, that his tottings-wp will at once The | 
What a bed of roses ! ‘spare their purses, and prevent reform, cable 
In the mean while, a vast proportion | which they always look apen' as ** anar- J that | 
of persons in the middle rank of life| chy and confusion.” But, events will J askec 
will regard the election of Hame as| bring reform; it will come in spite of J spect 
matter of trinmph; and, if fleeting po- | them ; and their totting-up hero, will | West 
pularity were my idol, I should refrain | either be carried along by the stream, J fling 
from expressing these opinions ; but, | or be drowned in it, after being stunned f too, t 








being sure that these opinions will be | by its force. given 
verified by events, policy concurs with | One of three things will happen to J missi 


a sense of duty in urging me to express| Hume: 1. He will remain out of office, I the h 
them; policy, that, when the time ar-| will be dragged along by events intof Bu 
rives, I may appeal to this prediction ; the cause of reform, and will there rest J Hum 
a sense of duty, because, havinga chan-|in that place of anny mediocrity § the m 
nel through which to express my opi- | assigned him by nature: 2. He will, to ff from 
nions, I am bound to prevent, if I can, | the ‘last, endeavour to prev ent reform ; § tende 
those who confide in my judgment and then he gets trundled out like a §readi 
from entertaining false expectations and | pennyless tenant, and is never more §had t 
hopes. heard of but in jest: 3. He will be in § Frida 

I am well aware that Hume would office, the mines of Golconda will be§the V 
have the cordial support of all the base | the subject of his dreams, the antici-§speec! 
money-loving tribe, upon the sole con- | pated sweet sound of my éord will play §King 
dition, that he would engage to prevent | on the drum of his ear ; and then down he we 
reform, which they dread, as a thing to| he goes, and contempt alone will be§with | 
put, as they think, thetr money and their ‘able to save him from the execrations §obser' 
consequence in a state of risk. They of a regenerated people. by ay 
care nothing about the sufferings ofthe;  ‘“ Hard lines’! but true, Joseph, as the n 
working people, nothing about the free- | sure as thou hast a hard, blunt head §miseré 
dom of the country, nothing about its | upon thy shoulders. Many a man_has§of sig/ 
character and honour and independence; been ruined by being elevated. ‘Tog But 
se that they can keep their money, and | some men it is a great advantage to befYou s 
their mastership over the slaves that | placed in a conspicuous point of view; fmeeti: 
work for them, they have no objection | to others as great a disadvantage. Tofe/udin 
to be themselves slaves of the borough- excite expectations without the surejby the 
mongers ; and, if Hus could make | means of satisfying them, is to commit they h 
them believe, as he easily might, that, |a fault, of which no man ever yet failedifhat sp 
by his “ stopping the streamlets,” he | to have cause to repent. You, Joseph,jralled 
could enable them to keep a pretty large | have the means of satisfying but veryjio wit, 
part of their money, and still have hats | small expectations, while those whichfthe Bi 
pulled off to them, they would not scru- | your election will excite will be greatfiniver: 
ple to consent to the defiling of their beyond all reasonable bounds; . andj This 
own mothers, and even their wives, if|;while you think you .see the goldeninade 
necessary to effect the purpose ; and, as | harvest before you, your sickle is des-Bpeech 


to the press, speech, rights, trial by jury, |tined to gather nought but. the weedsfle  § 
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and the stubble. Thus you have frankly | 
stated my opinions: the time cannot be 
long before the correctness of those 
opinions will be brought to the test: 
you are now coming into court to be 
put upon your trial; and in the bene- 
volent language of the mn * God send | 
you a happy deliverance” 

Now, my friends, ~l we come to | 
Burdett, we must take another look at 
litthe Hobhouse, who was asked to state 
distinctly whether he was for annual 
parliaments, universal suffrage, and | 
vote by ballot; or whether he meant to| 
blow hot and cold upon the subject.| 
The blackguard reporthers, these despi- 
cable scum of the earth, state, you see, 
that it was a MAN OF COLOUR who | 
asked these questions. It was a re- 
spectable trades sman, a shoemaker, of| 
Westminster; and do look at the shuf. | 





omitted ; and, were it not for the Reso- 
lutions themselves, one would imagine 
that they were defeated. Yet I have 
taken the report just as I find it in the 
Morning Chronicle, finding in it quite 
enough to convince me that the whole 
| bevy of corruption is now in a state of 
‘indescribable alarm. 


’a. COBBETT. 





REN ‘CH REVOLUTION, No. II. 


How, exactly, this will terminate, 
and especially, when, it is impossible 
to say; but it is by no means difficult 
to see, that, as to France, 1792 is come 
| back again ; 3 as to the boroughmongers, 
that year is gone for ever, The war 
which was that year concocted against 
the French people, is now costing us 
forty-five millions a year in taxes. We 


fling answer of Hobhouse, and observe, have had victories on the Serpentine 
too, ~ that the moment the answer was| River; we have got a Waterloo Bridge 
given, the little son of the Nabob com-| 'and triumphal arches ; we gratified the 
missioner left the room accompanied by wish of the envious and the base in 
the hero for Middlesex. |the sacking the museums at Paris; 

Burdett came after Hobhouse and|we have seen Buonaparte die with 
Hume were gone. He was fetched to|an hereditary cancer; we have paid 
the meeting; pretended to have come | ninety-five thousand pounds for the 
from twenty-five miles distance ; pre- | pension to Burke and his executors ; 
tended that he had made a mistake in| and here we are just as forward as we 
reading the letter of invitation, which he | were in the year 1792; with this differ- 
had thought was for Wednesday and not ence, that we have sixty millions of 
Friday ; though he had not come on taxes a year to pay instead of fifteen and 
the Wednesday. Do read this shuffling | a half, and are without one single blood- 
speech ; do read his plasterings of the | sucker, who dares to suggest the idea 
King and the ministry ; do observe how | of our going to war to put down the 
he wanted tu connect this association | | French. 


with the Birmingham Union; and do| nal 


observe how he was driven off the ras KING'S SPEECH, 
by a person who is not named ; look at 


the nonsense he talked,- and ‘hear his| AT PROROGUING THE PARLIAMENT, 

miserable excuse for gelling away out; Own the 23rd July, instant, the King 

of sight ! | prorogued the Parliament, making to 
But, we now come to the conclusion.| them the following speech, on which, 

You see clearly that the leaders in this| when I have inserted it, I shall make a 

meeting wished to put forth a plan ez- | ‘few short remarks, 

cluding universal suffrage; and that, My Lord$ und Gentlemen, 
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by the amendments of Hunt and others, _ _ On this first occasion of meeting you, I am 
they have sent forth a plan including} desirous of repeating to you in person my 
hat species of suffrage ; ; and have thus) cordial thanks for those assurances of sincere 
alled upon the country fo have nothing sympathy and affectionate attachment which 
lo with the Bi ningha = Mites eae | you conveyed to me on the demise of my la- 
D wilh [hE LIFMINGRE? nion, unless | rented Brother, and on my accession to the 
he Birmingham Union will come to. throne of my ancestors. 
niversal suffrage. I ascend that throne with a deep sense of 


This is as foul a report as ever was \the sacred duties which devolve upon me ; 

The | with a firm reliance on the affection of my 
. | faithful subjects, and on the support and co- 
peeches of Hunt, Ermertneron, and | operation of Parliament ; and with an humble 


he SHOEMAKER are almost wholly aud earnest prayet to Almighty God, that he 
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159 Tae Kine 
will prosper my anxious endeavours to promote 
the happiness of a free and loyal people. 

It is with the utmost satisfaction that I find 
myself enabled to congratulate you upon the 
general tranquillity of Europe. ‘This tranquil- 
lity it will be the object of my constant en- 
deavours to preserve; and the assurances 
which I receive from my allies, and from all 
Foreign Powers, are dictated in a similar 
spirit. 


{ trust that the good understanding which! war with Mexico. 


prevails upon subjects of common interest, 
and the deep concern which every Slate must 
have in maintaining the peace of theworld, will 
eosure the satisfactory settlemeut of those mat- 
ters which still remain to be finally arranged. 
Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

I thank you for the Supplies which you have 
granted, and for the Provision which you have 
made fur several Branches of the Public Ser. 
vice, during that part of the present year which 
must elapse before a new Parliament can be 
assembled. 1 cordially congratulate you on 
the diminution which has taken place in the 
Expenditure of the Country; on the Reduction 
of the Charge of the Public Debt ; and on the 
relief which you have afforded to my people 
by the Repeal of some of those Taxes which 
have heretofore pressed heavily upon them. 

You may rely upon my prudent and econo- 
mica} Administration of the Supplies which 
you have placed at my disposal, and upon my 
readiness to concur in .very Diminution of the 
Public Charges which can be effected con- 
sistently with the Dignity of the Crown, the 
Maintenunce of National Faith, aud the per- 
manent Interests of the Country. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

| cannot put an end to this Session, and 
take my leave of the present Parliament, with- 
out expressiug my cordial thanks for the zeal 
which you have manifested on so many occa- 
sions for the welfare of my people. 

You have wisely availed yourselves of the 
happy opportunity of general peace and inter- 
nal repose, calmly to review many of the laws 
and judicial establishments of the country, 
and you have applied such cautious and well- 
considered reforms as are consistent with the 
spirit of our venerable jnstitutions, and are 
calculated to facilitate aud expedite the admi- 
nistration of justice. 

You have removed the civil disqualifications 


which affected numerous and important classes | 


of my people. 

While | declare, on this solemn occasion, 
my fixed intention to maintain, to the utmost 
of my power, the Protestant Reformed religion 
established by law, let me, at the same time, 
express my earnest hope that the animosities 
which have prevailed on account of religious 
distinctions may be forgotten, aud that the 
decision of Parliament, with respect to those 
distinctions, haviug been irrevocably pro- 
nounced, my faithful subjects will unite with 
me in advancing the great ubject contemplated 
by the Legislature, and in promoting that 
spirit of domestic concord and peace which con- 
stitutes the surest basis of our national strength 
aud happiness. 


Yes, the King is right enough ; he 
wants the affection of his people ; but, 
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‘the support of those who make the peo- 
ple pay, whether they be affectionate oy 
‘not. Here is the o/d story about the 
tranquillity of Europe, and the interest 
‘of every state to maintain the peace of 
| the world; and this, too, when Russia is 
continually at war, in fact, with Turkey, 
France is invading Africa, and Spain at 
it is our interest to 
be at peace ; or, at least, the interest of 
our ‘THING, because our THING can- 
not go to war! Our THING has ceased 
to be a fighter, for the same reason that 
a man of four-score ceases to keep a 
mistress. ‘Lhe King congratulates the 
“noblest Assembly” on the reduction 
of our expenses; which is, if there be 
any, owing to the same cause: we pay 
less, because the Government cannot 
get so much as it did; but as to re- 
ducing “ the charge of the public debt,” 
good God! when the Government is 
borrowing on ennuities to the amount of 
millions ; and will, and must, soon have 
added to the Debt more than they have 
taken from it! How like this is to 
those tricks of Neckar, CALONNE, and 
others, who brought the old French Go- 
vernment to its end! “ There is nothing 
new under the sun.” How astonished 
the King will be one of these days! 
‘Oh! but he is “ ready to concur in every 
diminution of the public charges.” \v- 
\deed! Well, then we shall soon havea 
Ideal lopped off! Aye, but stop ; it is such 
diminution, ‘‘ as can be effected con- 
‘* sistently with the dignity of the 
“Crown, the maintenance of national 
* faith, and the permanent interests of 
** the country”; and, as these may mean 
palace-building on the old scale, four 
Admirals to every ship of the line in- 
stead of two, four Generals to every re- 
giment instead of three, a heavier dead 
|weight than we have now, and places 
‘and pensions and sinecures in the same 
_proportion, these words give us not the 
least hope of any amendment. In short 
for us not to be amused and deceived, 
| we ought to expect an amendment t 
janes from the King, when he shall re 
‘commend a reform of the Parliament 
‘and not before. Keviews and Sows 
|of various sorts are well calculated t 
amuse thoughtless people, those wh 
have nothing to do, and especially thos 

who live on the taxes. 
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‘William Cobbett, Johnson’s-court; aud 
ished by him, at 183, Fleet-street, 
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